BEILENSON 
BY MARK SINGER 


State Senator Anthony C, 
Beilenson, candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the 
U.S, Senate, appeared in the 
Stevenson Dining Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon, presen- 
ting mainly his campaign plat- 
form. Psychology Professor 
Michael Maccoby introduced 
Beilenson as a candidate 
‘‘against the idea of machines 
running people., Heissome- 
One in favor of changing the 
System.’’ Initially Sen. Bei- 
lenson outlined his reasons for 
running in the primary. 
‘“‘There is a need for newer 
and younger leadership in the 
Democratic party. For 
example, people were tired of 
Seeing the same faces running 
in 1966.’? Secondly, he stated 
that ‘‘we needed somebody 
Speaking on the important is- 
sues, Last fall (when Bei- 
lenson declared) no statewide 
Democrat was in opposition to 
the war.’? He commented that 
his third reason was, ‘Things 
are so awful in Sacramento. 
For the progressive minded 
it is a depressing place. I 
want to get out of there’’, 
Beilenson continued, saying 
that it was hard to pass mean- 
ingful progressive levislation 
because the legislature is 
more conservative. 


On the national level, Sen. 
Beilenson sees the situationas 
getting better, inthe sense that 
the Americans are discover- 
ing ‘*Their true conscience, 
and decent concerns have be- 
gun to re-emerge. We’re be- 
ginning to chop away at the 
iceberg of despair. (This is 
the) politics of hope. Senator 
McCarthy alsorepresents 
Such a position,’’ In regard 
to specific issues, Beilenson 
was concerned about the dis- 
parity in Federal spending 
between military matters and 
‘human needs’, such as 
health and welfare issues. As 
for now, the Vietnam has to 
be of top priority. He called 
for ‘‘a responsible negotiated 
settlement - not unilateral 
withdrawal - and a coalition 
government.’’? Also in regard 
to Vietnam he said, ‘*We have 
learned some useful lessons. 
We would have gotten involved 
in a similar situation some- 
time during this decade. We 
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“Love’s Labour’s Lost”? 
opened last night at the new 
Barn Theatre. The play was 
revised and directed by Eric 
Christmas, Lecturer in Dra- 
ma at Stevenson. 


Performances are scheduled 
for Friday, Saturday, andSun- 
day nights this weekend and 
next weekend, May 16 through 
19 and 24 through 26. Evening 
performances are at 8 p.m, 
In addition there will be mati- 
nee performances at2:30 p.m. 
on the Saturdays, May 18 and 
Boe 


Tickets are available at 
the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures Box Office above the 
Kite, General admission is 
$2; tickets for all members 
of the UCSC community and 
all students are $1. 


Transportation to the Barn 
Theatre has been arranged for 
all performances. A bus will 
leave the Cowell Circle at 
73:10 p.m. and will call at Ste- 
venson and Crown; it will re- 
turn after the play. 


The reviews in today’s PRESS 
were written after the dress 
rehearsal, which took place 
Wednesday night. 


HITCHCOCK, KINMAN 
BECOME PROFESSORS 


UCSC Chancellor Dean E, 
McHenry today announced 


| changes inacademic Status for 


nine faculty members, 

Dr. William R, Hitchcock, 
was promoted from Associate 
Professor in history to Pro- 
fessor. Dr. Thomas Kinman, 
in astronomy, was also pro- 


moted from Associate Profes=. 


sor to Professor. 


Dr. Jean Langenheim, biol- 
ogy, Dr. William Lillyman, 
German literature, Dr. Rich- 
ard Randolph, anthropology, 
Dr. THomas A, Vogler, litera- 
ture, and Dr. Stanley M,Wil- 
liamsen, chemistry, were all 
promoted from Assistant - to 
Associate Professors. 

Althea Short and Charles A, 
Selberg were both promoted 
from Junior Supervisor to AS- 
sistant Supervisor to Physical 
Education. 


Dr. Hitchcock will be on 
leave as a visiting professor 
at the University of Michagan 
during 1968-1969 and will re- 
turn to UCSC with his new ti- 
tle for the fall quarter, 1969. 
All other appointments be- 

Dr. Kinman earned B.A,, 
M.A, and D, Phil. degrees 
at Oxford University. He has 
served as an astronomer at 
the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Pretoria (Union of South Af- 
rica), and was Senior Scien- 
tific Officer at the Royal Ob» 
servatory in Capetown. He 
is a Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 


Dr, Langenheim is a gra- 


duate of the University of Tul- 
sa and received her M.S, and 
Ph.D, degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. An 
AAUW Fellow and an Asso- 
ciate Scholar of the Radcliffe 
Institute for Independent study 
she was a Research Associ- 
ate at UC, Berkeley, and has 
served on the faculties of the 
University of MNlinois and 
Harvard University. 


Dr. Lillyman received his 
B.A, from the University of 
Sydney (Australia) and Ph.D, 
from Stanford University. A 
Commonwealth, Scholar, he 
was, prior to his UCSC ap- 
pointment, a inember of the fa- 
culty of Stanford University. 


A Ford Foundation For- 
eign Area Fellow and a Social 
Science Research Council 
Training Fellow, Dr. Randolph 
1 . degrees from UC, Berk- 
eley. He was formerly on the 
faculty at Rice University. 


Dr. Vogler holds a B,A, 
degree from the University 
of Chicago and M,A, and Ph, 
D, degrees from Yale Uni- 
versity. Prior to his, appoi- 
ntment here, he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Yale 
University. 

Dr. Williamson is a graduate 
of the University of North 
Carolina and received his Ph. 
D, from the University of 
Washington. He was formerly 
a member of the Berkeley 
faculty. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


REVIEW BY 


REVIEW BY 


[THOMAS VOGLER [BILL SCOTT 
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In spite of the basically 
sorry state of drama at Santa 
Cruz, there is a‘‘will-to-the- 
atre’’ which has proven 
itself capable of overcoming 
the most extreme obstacles. 
With minimal facilities, staff 
and financing, the University 
community has nonetheless 
had the opportunity to enjoy 
several performances of ime 
portant plays. The latest, 
and perhaps the best of 
these, is the production of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, cur- 
rently being performed in the 
new Barn Theatre. 


The Barn itself is a ruge- 
gedly handsome and function- 
al building, which turns out 
to have been a theatre in 
disguise, waiting to be dis- 
covered. The conversion has 
been so nicely handled that 
it is now both barn and theatre 


and the bats seem still com= 
fortable there. Something of 
this same conversion seems to 
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‘*Love’s Labours Lost”? is, 
it has occured to me, a sit- 
uation comedy--and a great 
one. It revolves arounda con- 
trived non-plot in which four 
mock scholars, after swear- 
ing themselves to. strict- 
est chastity for three years 
to devote themselves to the 
cause of Truth, tumble hope= 
lessly, hapiessly , helplessly 
in love with four belles dames 
whose presence challenges the 
men’s oaths--they invent the 
principle that, after all, Truth 
is to be found in a women’s 
eyes. There is despair and 
ecstasy which, the night 
I was there, the audience res- 
ponded to with merriment,our 
funny bones being muchexcit- 
ed. It is a situation comedy 
and meant for pleasure 
Seekers, of which this critic 
had the fortune to be one, 


Inasmuch as we have only 
two or three full-scale stage 
productions here each year, 
it would involve considerable 
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Ho Nguyen was chosen last 
Sunday by the ICB as the Stu- 
dent Representative from the 
Santa Cruz campus. He will 
join with the student body 
presidents of the other cam-~ 
puses of the University when 
meetings of this nature take 
place. Ho will represent Santa 
Cruz today at th monthly 
meeting of the Regents at 
Santa Barbara. 


Currently Ho is a junior 
at Stevenson majoring in 
mathematics and economics. 
He is one of the original pio- 
neers here at Santa Cruz. Ho 
was born and lived in North 
Vietnam until he was fifteen, 
at which time his family moved 
to the Monterey area. As 
campus representative Ho will 
become an ex-officio member 
of the ICB. 


The position of represen- 
tative, or student body pre- 
Sident, has in recent years 
become an increasingly 
influential sounding board for 
political issues, Issues which 
have become important are not 
just campus oriented but be- 
yond the scope of even the 
immediate community. Ho 
feels that the students ofSanta 
Cruz should be aware of the 
issues at stake in the world 
outside the University in that 
they should act in a rese 
ponsible manner to take it upon 
themselves to work with the 
people who are trying tosolve 
the problems _ which face 
society. Ho has shown a keen 
interest in working in thses 
types of projects in the past 
few months. He has initiated 
such projects as the Vietnam 
Fast, the campus Committee 
for Responsibility, andthe Ca- 
lifornia Youth Authority pro- 
ject. The idea is not to have 
just a few students partici- 
pating in these projects but to 
encourage every student on 
campus to participate in one 
or another of these outside 
activities.Ho hopes to repre 
sent the Santa Cruz campus 
in a manner which might lead 
to a greater understanding 
of the human element in our 
society. 


In addition to the appoint- 
ment of campus representa- 
tive the following two resolu- 
tions were passed, 

Last week the ICB passed 
a resolution in support of the 
ASUC (Berkeley) in filing a 
brief of amicus curdae in sup- 
port of the Campus Draft Op- 


HO SELECTED REP 


position’s coming suit against 
the Regents. The Campus 
Draft Opposition has been 
denied use of the Greek Thea- 
tre on campus by Thomas Cun- 
ningham, Regent’s Counsel, on 
the grounds that. their pro- 
posed ‘Vietnam Commen- 
cement’’, honoring those who 
have pledged to refuse induc- 


| tion, would encourage young 


men to refuse. Hense the CDO 
would be violating the Selece 
tive Service Act, and would 
not be able to use University 
facilities for such purpose. 
The Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee on the Berkeley campus 
(and probably those on other 
campuses) are filing briefs of 
amicus. Other student go- 
vernments of UC have joined 
in the support of the brief. 
Any questions about the brief 
may be directed to Ken Stahl, 
First Vice President, at Ber- 
keley at ext. 1431. 

The second resolution was 
sent to Chancellor McHenry. 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 
Whereas the chemical wea- 
pon Mace has been found to be 
potentially damaging and pos- 
Sibly the cause of permanent 
skin and eye damage to its 
victims; and 


Whereas the use of Mace has 
been suspended pending fur- 
ther and more intense tests 
by the Police Departments of 
San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, the two largest cities 
in California, as well as by 
the Police Departments of 
other major cities; and 


Whereas there have been no 
incidents of the use of billy- 
clubs, which Mace presumably 
replaces, in the history of the 
Santa Cruz campus; 


We, the Members of the Inter- 
College Board, respectfully 
but vehemently call for the 
removal of Mace by the Uni- 
versity administration from 
the arsenal of the Security 
Department at least until fure 
ther tests and modifications 
render it absolutely safe and 
likewise insure that its vic- 
tims will suffer no perma- 
nent damage or ‘‘cruel and 
unusual punishment’’, 


Drummond Pike, Chairman 

William Donn Rogosin 

Mikel Cook 

Maurice MacDonald 

Gerald M, Stokes 

Celeste Joy Blau 

Ho N. Nguyen, Student Re. 
presentative 
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McCARTHY TRIUMPHS AT UCSC; gam 


STUDENTS FAVOR PEACE NOW 


On the UCSC campus, Sen- 
ator Eugene McCarthy scored 
a substantial victory in the 
first national campus Presi- 
dential primary, Choice ’68, 
Polling 65.8% of the 1,183 
votes, McCarthy was a strong 
leader before second - place 
Robert Kennedy with 12.8%, 

On the Republican side, New 
York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller led with 5% of the vote, 
followed by former Vice Pres-= 
ident Richard M, Nixon with 
3.6%, 


Oregon Governor Mark Hat- 
field (Rep.) was fifth with 2.4%, 
followed by Fred Halstead of 
the Socialist Worker Party 
with 2%, The late Martin Lu- 
ther King receiveda sympathy 
vote of 1.8%, 


They were followed by New 
York Mayor John Lindsey 
(Rep.), Mlinois Governor 
Charles Percy (Rep.), Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, Johnson 
(Dem.), former Alabama Gov- 


ernor George C, Wallace 
(Amer. Ind.), and California 
Governor Ronald Reagan 
(Rep.), 


Most students replied in 
favour of de-escalating Amer- 
ican military commitment in 
South Vietnam: ‘immediate 
withdrawal,’’ 52.7%; ‘*phased 
reduction of military activ- 
ity,’”? 43.5%, Approximately 
80% endorsed cessation of 
American bombing of North 
Vietnam. 


Students proposed ‘job 
training’’ (47.9%) and ‘‘educa-= 
tion’? (35.4%) to solve the ur- 
ban crisis, 


The Democratic party claims 
the loyalty of 500 of the 1,- 
183 who voted, against 109 who 
favour the Republican party. 
A large segment (352) sug- 
gested no party preference, 
while 70 prefered sone 
‘“‘other’’ party, 


ww 


17 MAY 1968) 


Charter Day ceremonies took place in the Quarry last Friday, 
May 10. The*Chancellor presented an honorary degree to Dr. 


Robert J. Wert. 


He was assisted by President Hitch 
and Professor J. W. T. Youngs. 
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The City on a Hill PRESS 
is published by the students 
of the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. It is a non- 
profit venture, funded by ad- 
vertising and hopefully, Uni- 
versity subsidy, The paper 
is distributed free to all 
students, faculty and staff of 
the University. Subscriptions 
may be obtained for $2.00 
per quarter, by writing to: 
The PRESS, Cowell College | 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz, California, 95060. 


Those interested in working 
for the PRESS or in contri- 
buting constructive criticism 
are encouraged to come to 
the copy meetings, Wednes- 
days at 11:00, the Writers 
Meeting, Thursdays at 4:00, 
or the Editorial Board Meet- 
ings, Fridays at 1:00 or con- 
tact any one of the Editors. 
All meetings are held in the 


PRESS office in the log cabin. 


gazebo in the trees, between 
the Kite Parking Lot and the 
road, 


———— 
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COMMUNICATION: A LACK 


It has been a long time since the Chancellor was seen work- 
ing in shirt sleeves on the Gazebos, It has been a long time 
since the Chancellor was seen anywhere around the colleges, 
The danger of this situation was illustrated last week by 
some students concerned about MACE, 


These students had made an appointment with the Chan- 
cellor to discuss the use of dangerous drugs on campus. 
When the Chancellor learned that the dangerous drug they 
were concerned about was MACE, he accused them of com- 
ing under false pretenses and said had he known their true 
intent he would not have made the appointment. 


The students did go under false colours and, apparently, 
some of them did everything they could to alienate the Chan- 
cellor, That was unfortunate and foolish. But the import- 
and mistake was the Chancellor’s when he said that he would 
not have seen them about MACE, 


It has been rumored that the Chancellor intends to see no 
groups of students other than the Inter College Board and the 
Cal Club, these being the official representatives of the stu- 
dents to the campus and university-wide administrations, 
The PRESS does not want to attack either the ICB or Cal 
Ciub now, but it does seem unreasonable for the Chancellor 
to limit himself to contact with these establishment-orien- 
ted student activists. 


This is only a rumor, but it is supported by the Chancel- 


lor’s statement to the MACE group and by his lack of visi- 
bility. While it is true that most affairs concerning students 
are under the authority of the Provost, there are still many | 
campus-wide issues of direct interest to the students. 


It is necessary not only that the Chancellor be aware of 
student views on these issues--including parking--but that 
he convey his concern and awareness to the students. This 
can best be done by action--the solution or elimination of 
such problems. But it must also be done through commun- 
ication. 


This communication cannot be left solely in the hands of 
a student elite. It must involve ad hoc groups such as the 
students concerned about MACE. This particular group’s 
tactics may have been wrong but their purpose was right, 


The Chancellor must be concerned with many people and 
issues beyond this campus. But if his door is closed to stu- 
dents then none of it will be worthwhile. 


AND AN OBLIGATION 


The PRESS commends the security force for removing 
MACE from the use of the individual officers. This is a 
Significant step even if the use of MACE has not actually 
been suspended. : 


The presence of MACE was acting as an aggravation rather 
than a deterrent. Putting MACE out of sight and out of hand 
was a wise and reasonable response to student pressure, 


But it is not enough. The Chancellor has said that he will 


take the issue under review. He hasnot said that the progress 


and results of that review will be made public. That must 
be done too. The students have a right to know how and why 
they are being protected. It is the Chancellor’s obligation 
to inform them about this matter, 


me LETTERS TO TO THE EDITOR =m 


DANGEROUS DRUG | 


To: 
The University Community 


At one o’clock on May 15, 
a group of interested students 
trod the grey concrete steps 
of the Central Services buil- 
ding to keep their appoint- 
ment with Chancellor Dean Mc 
Henry concerning the use of 
dangerous drugs on campus. 
Specifically, to request that 
Mace, which can cause per- 
manent damage to human bee 
ings, be removed from the ar- 
senal of the Campus Police. 
Upon being presented with this 
request, the Chancellor said 
that he felt the students had 
made the appointment under 
false pretenses, and said that 
had he known the real reason 
for their visit, he would never 
have consented to see them. 
Then the Chancellor refused 
even to suspend the use of 
Mace until such time as more 
definite information con- 
cerning its effects could be 
acquired. 


After members of the Stu- 
dent Mobilization Committee 
had planned a mass rally to 
take place in the quarry on 
Friday, May 17, we learned 
that as of four Pem. May 15, 
Mace was not to be carried 
on the person of any Univer- 
sity Security Officer, but to 
be kept instead in the riot 
locker of the Security office. 
Apparently, the Chancellor 
had had a change of heart. 
But, was this a meaningful 
reversal of former policy? 
Does this mean that Mace will 
not be used on our campus, 
or does it mean that Mace 
will still be available, albeit 
not as readily as before. 


If, on the other hand, this 
is a genuine move on the 
part of Chancellor McHenry, 
there is certainly good rea- 
son td hope that he will be 
every bit as rational and for- 
ward-looking in his future de- 
cisions as he seems to be 
now. And what will these gu- 
ture decisions concern? Even 
in the light of the decision 
concerning Mace, the present 
relationship between the Uni- 
versity Police, and the restof 
the UCSC community still 
leaves a great deal to be de- 
sired. There is the ever- 
present revolver, looking neat 
and efficient in its black 
leather holster, and although 
we’ve never heard one fired, 
(or even heard of one being 
fired) they have been knownto 
make large holes in human 
flesh. And what about the billy 
clubs? They have been known 
to do quite a bit of damage 
to militant demonstrators and 
pickets throughout the past 
months, That’s not very 
pretty either, and it does not 
seem that these last two wea- 
pons are any more vital to 
the preservation of lawandore 
der on the UCSC campus than 
is Mace. Maybe the Chan- 
cellor would be inclined to rel- 
egate thses vestiges of vio- 
lence to the riot locker along- 
side the Mace. He is cer- 
tainly a reasonable man, and 
it is certainly worth the try. 
Anything can happen. After 
all, Lynda Bird is pregnant, 


Andrew Wilson 
Robert Cronin 


Student Mobilization 
Committee 


SPEED TRAP 


Dear Editor, 

Hard as it may be to be- 
lieve, the speed limit on High 
Street is 25 miles per hour. 
Easier to believe is the large 
number of UCSC students who 
have been ticketed for exceed- 
ing this limit. Around 700 
feet before the intersection of 
High and Spring, the road 
bends so that it is impossible 
to see far ahead. | Recently 
several students (includiing 
myself) have rounded this bend 
and found themselves being of- 
served by a radar car parked: 


at High and Spring. Since 
no one seems to observe the 
25 mph limit, many tickets 
have been issued. 


While this operation appar- 
ently does not fullfill the LE- 
GAL definition ofa speedtrap, 
which is illegal in California, 
it fullfills some of the func- 
tions, The point of this letter 
is not to question the limit or 
the practices of the Santa Cruz 
Police Department. I Only 
wish to say WATCH IT, A 
$20 or $30 fine is something 
none of us enjoys, and with 
the high insurance rate that 
people in our age group pay, 
a ticket can cost us even more 
in increased insurance costs. 
BEWARE. 


J,l, Hackman 


FACULTY PRIVACY 


Dear Sir: 


About your editorial: The 
proposed University Center 
may indeed by ill-conceived. 
I think so myself. But your 
posing as the ‘‘basic ques- 
tion’’ that of ‘“‘how much can 
college faculty be forced to 
mix with students and how easy 
should it be made for them to 
avoid that contact’’ strikes me 
as bizarre. 


My position is this: it 
should be easy for students 
to talk with faculty when both 
wish to do so, indeed such 
contact should be encouraged 
in a number of ways, but it 
Should also be easy for both 
students and faculty to find 
privacy when they choose it, 
The classroom and office= 
hours are formal moments 
when neither has privacy, ex- 
cept by cutting class or avoid- 
ing a professor’s office. At 
other times privacy should 
be possible. 


The issue is one of the 
quality of the mixing. If you 
believe, as I do, that stu- 
dents do not do their best and 
most fruitful work when forced 
to do it, then you might agree 
that faculty members forced 
against their will into a con- 
tact will not be open andener- 
getic in the encounter. And 
lunch--the example you have 
chosen--is a notoriously bad 
time for reflective and well- 
developed discussion. Oh, of 
course, we know there are fa- 
culty members who can hold 
forth profoundly at the lunch 
table. But I would wager that 
most that crosses the table 
is chit-chat, politeness, com- 
ment on passing events, the 
illusion of mixing with little 
real intellectual mixing atall. 


The fact is that we somee- 
times like to talk professio- 
nally with students at lunch, 
and happen on a table whose 
members will join in such a 
venture. Other days our 
minds may be on other things, 
Perhaps we have a committee 
meeting at lunch--I have two 
a week--so that the regular 
part of my day is freer for 
the kind of qualitatively more 
important mixing which better 
occurs elsewhere. 


DonnRogosin’s column also 
raises some queStions of pri- 
vacy. He argues that ‘‘why 
one professor stays at Santa 
Cruz and another is banished 
- .. Should be common know- 
ledge’’, There are two ser-~ 
ious questions raised here. 
One is whether the strengths 
and weaknesses of a human 
being, assessed by others who 
are given to frankness, should 
be ‘‘common_ knowledge’’, 
Would a teacher--who must 


_usually exercise a great deal 


of self-criticism in order to 
sharpen his or her own views 
in any case--also be willing 
to share his or her own short- 
comings with whomever might 
be curious? My guess is that 
many would just say ‘‘this is 
not for me’? and that others 
would take to the most des~ 
tructive kinds of pandering and 
posturing. 


The second serious question 
revolves around quality, scar-, 


ae. 


city, and frankness, On the 
one hand, we would all de- 
light in there being no limit 
on the number of faculty who 
might be appointed; and we 
would hope that only the best 
would apply. Neither, of 


|course, is true. Therefore 
1 mechanisms are created to 


choose new faculty and to de= 
cide retention. These mech- 
anismsdo operate confiden- 
tially, but their written re- 
commendations and conclu- 
Sions are dealt within the most 
serious fashion. The question 
is this: would youobtain frank 


| assessments of others if those 
| assessments were a matter of 
| public record? 


It is not that assessors 
cheat and lie, but that asses- 


| Sing others is something most 


of us would prefer not to do. 
It is no easy matter to cape 
ture the quality of another’s 


} work or a guess about his 


teaching performance in 
words, The person who 
undertakes to do so must be 
willing to act on very income 
plete information; he will 
make outright errors, and he 
will make judgments he will 
later regret. What kind ofa 
task would this become if 
every misjudgment and every 
matter of later regret were 
to be in the public record? 
My guess is that few faculty 
would participate in such a 
process. 


Lest this seem simply a 
fear of making mistakes in 
public, let me put the matter 
in another light. Shouldevery 
student paper be a matter of 
public record? Where would 
the process of education be 
if students could not make 
mistakes in the relative pri- 
vacy of the classroom, or the 
near-privacy of their re- 
lationships with individual fa- 
culty? What if the careers of 
others hinged on the choices 
made--rather than, as now, 
the choices all being forgiv- 
able? Well, you might ask, 
what about grades andevalua- 
tions? Aren’t they unfor- 
giving? First, they are nota 
matter of public record; 
grades and evaluations are 
sent to others only at a stu- 


. dent’s request, if proper pro- 


cedures are followed. Second, 
even when atranscriptis sent, 
it is not an unforgiving col- 
lection of individual evalua- 
tions but a summary evalua- 


; tion in which some allowance 


for lapses can be made, 
Third, a student’s undergra- 
duate performance does not 
preclude pursuing other op- 
tions at a later point; in that 
sense--aS many on the fa- 
culty could testify--even fai- 
lures can be put in another 
perspective by subsequent 
performance. Mr. Rogosin 
might agree with me thateva- 
luations should be a private 
matter between the instructor 
and the students and that no 
record of evaluations should 
be kept by the institution; that 
is another question. 


The further question of stu- 
dent participation I don’t want 
to pursue at this time. I 
would be happy to talk with 
Mr. Rogosin or others about 
it. But I can’t help pointing 
out that the most beautiful 
view in Cowell is not that 
from the Senior Common 
Room, but from shower rooms 
in one of the dorms, Some- 
times things we don’t like are 
not the result of some plot or 
scheme but are mere thought- 
lessness or stupidity, or the: 
result of accidents. 


Sincerely, 
Bruce D, Larkin 
Assistant Professor 


FAIR PLAY 


Dear Sir: 


We would like to take se- 
rious exception to the mis- 
representation of our baseball 
team in last weeks sports sec- 
tion. Be it bad enough that 
your sports section is written 
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TEACHING 
GRANTS 


The University has made 
available $566,000 in none 
State funds to help its fae 
culty try out new approaches 
to teaching and learning. 


Many of the 42 experi- 
mental and innovative projects 
to be supported on the nine 
UC campuses will make use of 
technological aids to instruc- 
tion. Many will provide for a 
more active student role. 


A total of $36,800 was ale 
located for the following pro- 
jects at UCSC: 


$6,000 for developing a 
library of non-book materials 
such as tapes, films andother 
ways to give students indivi- 
dual help in various Subjects, 
under Marvin J. Rosen, of the 
office of instructional 
Services. $20,800 toestablish 
a field center for community 
Studies under Byron Stookey, 
professor of social sciences; 
$5,000 to develop videotaped 
instructional materials for a 
course in American colonial 
history conducted by Page 
Smith,provost of Cowell Cole 
lege; $5,000 to develop a field 
research program in ancient 
history under Richard Bron- 
son. 


President Charles J, Hitch, 
noting that such new ap- 
proaches to the learning pro- 
cess are of ‘‘crucial im- 
portance to UC,’’ last Feb- 
ruary called for faculty ap- 
plications. The response was 
beyond expectations, with 
nearly 100 being submitted to 
a University-wide faculty 
group for screening. 


The group, headed by John 
R. Whinnery of Berkeley, re= 
commended 36 for immediate 
support and another 6 to be 
approved subject to revision 
or additional information, 
The Berkeley campus, which 
had submitted 43 proposals, 
received the largest number 
of grants--l14. Among the 
other campuses, Davis re- 
ceived 5, Irvine 5, Los An- 
geles 3, San Francisco 1, San 
Diego 4, Santa Barbara 4, 
Santa Cruz 4 and Riverside 
26 


Many of the grants are less 
than requested, leaving it up 
to these who made the pro- 
posals to budget accordingly 
or withdraw thetr appli- 
cations. A total of 11 pro= 
jects have been set aside by 
the UC administration for con- 
sideration if any funds are left 
over after initial awards are 
completed. 


‘McCARTHY 


On Saturday, May 18, ap- 
proximately two hundred stu- 
dents from the Santa Cruz 
County area will launcha 
door-to-door campaign for 
Senator Eugene McCarthy’s 
presidential bid in the June 
4 California primary. Mc 
Carthy, who won Time’s 
‘Choice ’68’’ student election, 
was also the choice of Santa 
Cruz County students, both at 
Cabrillo College and at U.C, 
Santa Cruz, 


The door-to-door campaign 
is similar to the project con- 
ducted in Los Angeles last 
month, in which several Santa 
Cruz County students parti- 
cipated. The Los Angeles 
project saw McCarthy volun- 
teers visiting more homes in 
one weekend than were visited 


MS THE LICK STORY 


BY MIKE BAUBLITZ 


A long, eventful tradition in 
the other-worldly world of as- 
tronomers concluded with 
little earthly ceremony when 
the staff of Lick Observatory 
moved down from their moun- 
taintop community to establish 
anew headquarters at the 
Santa Cruz campus. Afterale- 
most eighty years of living 
exclusively around Mt. Hamil- 
ton, the astronomers and as- 
trophysicists have resettled 
here to carry out a new pro- 
gram of graduate instruction 
and research in astronomy. 


Practically everything but the 
telescopes have been re- 
situated here, including the 
many aged volumes of the Lick 
Library, located in the main 
library. 


The offices and laboratories 
are situated on the first floor 
of Central Services with its 
own little maze of hallways. 
Dr. A,E, Whitfordis currently 
head of the staff. 


Lick Observatory was ori- 
ginated through the bene- 
faction of James Lick, native 
Pennsylvanian and wealthySan 
Franciscan. He did not live 
long enough to ascend the very 
mountain he chose for the site 
of the telescope which was to 
become the most powerful in 
its day, a 36 inch refractor. 


Even today, the Lick Ob- 
servatory telescope remains 
one of the two largest re- 
fractor-type telescopes in 
existence. 


The other resides at Yer- 
kes Observatory. The size of 
its lens measures forty 
inches. For technical rea- 
sons, it is impractical to make 
larger-sized lenses for teles- 
copes. 


The Lick Observatory could 
have been situated at Lake 
Tahoe or on Mr, St. Helena, 
but Lick selected Mt. Hamil- 
ton mainly because he wanted 
his telescope perched at least 
above 4,000 feet in a place 
of superior climate conditions 
and clear air. 


He provided also that his : 


telescope and Observatory be 
entrusted to the Regents of 


the University of California 
its completion. 


The telescope which is now 
commonly known as ‘Lick 
Observatory’? is the 120-inch 
reflector telescope, still the 
world’s second largest astro- 
nomical mirror. 


The whole observatory com- 
plex actually spans the Mt, 
Hanilton ridge, the original 
telescope being situated atthe 
summit. There are now a 
total of six telescopes in 
operation. 


All campuses make use of 


| the observatory facilities, 


Faculty and students have 
been making regular visits to 
the observatory for scheduled 
periods of observation, the 
same plan of operation which 
the atronomers at Mt. Wil- 
son have been conducting for 
many years, commuting from 

asadena at the foot of the 
mountain where the head- 
quarters: of Palomar Observa- 
tory are located. 


There are currently nine 
graduate students in astroe 
nomy at the Santa Cruz cam 
pus, One student, Bill Alschue 
ler, is particularly involvedin 
studies of **pulsars,”’ a new 
category of peculiar objects as 
intriguing as the ‘‘quasars’’ 
or ‘‘quasi-stellars’’ and pro- 
voking even more speculation 
and controversy amid astro- 
nomical circles. 


These peculiar ‘‘pulsars’?’ 
are characterized as periodic 
rakio noise sources in the hea- 
vens, arising every night about 
the same time and moving ac- 
ross the sky like the stars, 
emitting signals like pulse 
beats at regular intervals, 
barely detectable in the static 
of space, 


On a galactic scale, these 
objects are relatively close in 
our galaxy. One is estimated 
to be only some 50 light- 
years distant. (Our own gal- 
axy spans some 100,000 light 
years in space.) 


There are actually only four 
known ‘‘pulsars’’, and a whole 
raft of theories have suddenly 
been construed to account for 


—————_——_—_—_—= 


them. Any case for the sup- 
port of extra-terrestrial in- 
telligence in communication 
with us (or anybody) is dis- 
couraged by the fact that the 
curious signals occur in a 
great range of frequencies, not 
at just one, which would mean 
excessive power require- 
ments, unduly fitting of some 
intelligence over and beyond 
our own. 


A long-range campaign is 
now being conducted by the 
staff of Lick Observatory to 
re-photograph the entire vis- 
ible sky from Mt. Hamilton’s 
vantage point, repeating work 
of some twenty years ago. 


Such ‘a long-term project 
will involve more than one ge- 
neration of astronomers, 
Provided with computer data, 
which will be processed atthe 
Natural Science building, ast- 
ronomers will determine with 
greater accuracy than ever 
before how ‘‘populations’’ or 
families of stars are moving 
around the center of our own 
galaxy, the Milky Way. 


—— 
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HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU, KID 


This week was one of the 
more traumatic of the year. 
First, there was the great 
mace war which was won with- 
out acasualty. The Chancellor 
promptly reviewed the prob- 
lem and suspended the wear- 
ing of mace. For this he de- 
serves our plaudits--now if 
they’ll only review the use of 
guns on campus. 

‘Erikson, the famous lay 
psychoanalyst, got an hone 
orary degree last Friday, and 
participated in a panel ogSate 
urday. Unfortunately, many 
students who would have want- 
ed to hear him missed out 
because they remained unin- 
formed. Erikson noted that 
while he was deeply honored 
by the degree, he couldn’t help 
but feel he was participating 
in an outworn ritual. Of 
course, the students agreed 
as demonstrated by their lack 
of attendance at the ceremony. 


-Except for the endless secre- 


taries from Central Services 
and the Colleges, the Amphi- 
theatre would have looked like 
Old Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. The gowns are pretty, 
the music nice, but who is 
going to sit through an address 
by a politician whose greatest 
claim to fame is his work on 
the California Master Plan. 
We students could truly sup- 
port these exercises in aca- 
demic narcissism if we be- 
lieved that each man who re- 
ceived an honorary degree 
really deserved it--like Erike 
son for example. It is a 
frightening thought that almost 
every university inthe country 
gives honorary degrees at 
events which require an aca- 
demic procession. Nobody 
suggests that the proliferation 
of academic degrees is get- 
ting out of hand--probably be- 
cause the people who should 
be speaking up have collected 
two or three honorary degrees 
themselves. One gets the dis- 
tinct impression that now the 
honorary degree seeks the 
man instead of the man earn- 
ing the degree. 


One of the other traumas of 
the week was the Esalen en- 
counter group week-end in 
which over 100 UCSC students 
participated in the groups 
which function something like 
a Synanon game. Many of the 
participants came out of the 
encounter claiming Esalen as 
the eigth wonder of the world. 
Typical comments were ‘‘Iam 
changed,’? and ‘‘I am a totally 


DANFORTH GRADUATE GRANT 


UCSC has received a $194,000 
grant from The Danforth 
Foundation (St. Louis, Mis- 
souri) for the improvement of 
graduate education on the 
campus, 

‘“‘The generosity of The Dan- 
forth Foundation will serve to 
forge a strong link between 
graduate study at UCSC and 
the life of its undergraduate, 
residential colleges,’’ said 
Chancellor McHenry. ‘‘All 
too often in American higher 
education, the graduate enter- 
prise tends to create a se= 
parate center of gravity, 
drawing the energy and at- 
tention of many faculty meme 
bers away from the needs of 
undergraduates.’’ 

The Danforth grant will 
provide approximately 
$154,000 to help support 55 
‘fourth-year graduate fellow- 


THE COBBLER 


Handcrafted Leatherwork 


-~Patrick Riley 


ships at UCSC, beginning in 
1971-72, The remaining pore 
tion of the grant, approxi- 
mately $40,000, will provide 
Support for teaching interne 


- ship seminars and other pro- 


grams for graduate students 
within the colleges at UCSC, 


Graduate instruction at UCSC 
began in 1966, with programs 
in astronomy, biology and the 
history of consciousness, a 
combined program for stue- 
dents in the humanistic dis- 
ciplines and the social 
sciences. A graduate pro- 
gram in chemistry was added 
in 1967. Next fall (1968), gra- 
duate work will also be of-= 
fered in the earth sciences 
and literature. 


A COLUMN BY DONN ROGOSIN 


| new person,” phrases some- 


what similar to a fundamental- 
ist conversion experience, 
One of the key themes of the 
encounter was to strip away 
the false outer cover and break 
down one’s’ defences. It 
strikes one that we might 
question the value of a tech 
nique that breaks down people, 
and then leaves them. 


None the less, the major- 
ity of ‘‘encountering’’students 
Saw the light. That’s great! 
Unfortunately what they’ve 
done with the light is open 
to criticism. Some Esalen- 
ers have sought to conauct 
their own encounter groups-- 
one whichI witnessed--the re=- 
sult of it proving that untrain- 
ed leaders should never play 
leader. The division of stu- 
dents into non-encounters and 
encounters is also pretty 
crummy. Worst of all is an 
attitude ve heard expressed 
endlessly -- ‘*thinking’s a 
drag.’’ To me the defence of 
ignorance is a drag. 


BEILENSON 
FROM PAGE | 


couldn’t have been told aca- 
demically that we wou'dn’t win 
such a conflict. Our fingers 
had to be burned.’’ 


Other issues raised were 
Communist China - ‘We 
Should recognize them and 
vote for their U.N, mem- 
bership’’; the draft - ‘I?m 
in favor of a lottery and uni- 
vorm national standards for 
draft boards’’; marijuana - 
“T?m ambivalent about it be- 
ing legalized, but the puni- 
shment against users should 
be lessened’’; his Republican 
opponent - “J’d feel better 
running against Kuchel, but 
Rafferty would be easier to 
beat’’; his Democratic oppo- 
nents (Cranston and Bennett) 

- ‘9d support the winner of 
the primary’’; and black poe 
wer - ‘*We should give all 
people the freedom to control 
their laws’’, 


Mr. Beilenson was both blunt 
(**Mr.Bennett has told some 
lies about me and Mr, Crane 
ston’”)and humorous (I vote 
for abortion to please the wo- 
men, and against pornography 
to please the men’’), All in 
all, the very small crowd was 
interested (manyquestions 
were asked) and appreciative. 
UCSC has now been visited so 
far by two Senatorial candi- 
dates, (Mr. William Bennett 
as well as Mr. Beilenson), 
Perhaps the big three (Messrs. 
Kuchel, Cranston, and Raf- 
ferty) will drop by in the next 
few weeks? 
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in the entire New Hampshire Ss o 8 sandals dresses Sandwiches Hamburgers 
primary campaign. ir, “ Wear ; 
purses wallets ° 
Local leaders in the Mc belts od PELEES Salads 
Carthy campaign are hoping to Casual and Swim Wear by Hang Ten & more 


contact all of the registered 
Democrats in the county this 
weekend. The manpower will 
be provided by students at 
UCSC, Cabrillo College, and 
the county high schools. 


Pastries 


Coffee 
423-3639 


S. Yoter & Leopard Spots 


Handcrafted Surfboards 
by Yates, Weber, O'Neil, Rick Al 


2081 South Winchester Avenue 
Campbell, California 


oe § TrUSt bldg 


105 Soquel...No 5 O D ‘] 
The organization asks stu- by appointment only P ¥y 
dents who are interested in 
doing door-to-door precinct 
work to call ext. 71 or come 


to Stevenson House 5. 


call’. ~ -ieseext-15 


discounts for ucsc students 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY MAY 18 


**Zulu’? starring Jack Haw- 
kins and Michael! Caine and 
directed by Joseph Levine. 
Sponsored by Stevenson 
Movie Guild. NS 3, 7:30 
& 10, 50¢. 


Renaissance Faire (Market 
Day) ! Come one, come all 
and bring some goodies to 
sell! 


SUNDAY MAY 19 


Student Films by Mr. Ku- 
plan’s students, NS 3, 7pm. 


MONDAY MAY 20 


R,L. Raikes - Archaeologist 
& Hydrologist will lecture 
on; ‘*The Physical Evi- 
dence for Noah’s Flood,” 


NS 3 at 8:00 pm, 


_ Stevenson Fellows’ Night 
‘‘Fete du Printemps’? fea- 
turing the University 
Chorus under the direction 
of FGilbert Seeley. 


TUESDAY MAY 21 


Crown College Night: 
‘“‘Making Error Creative’? 
-Professor Garrett Hardin, 
UCSB. 


Guitarist Sandy Bull will 
perform ina concert spon- 
spred by the Tutorial Pro- 
ject as a fund raisinevent. 


Stevenson Dining Hall}, B+ 


pm ($2 for UCSC commun- 
ity; $3 for public). 


WEDNESDAY MAY 22 


‘*The Cowell Ranch Story’’, 
an informal lecture by Har- 
old Richey, former em- 
ployee of the Cowell Ranch. 
Cowell Conference Room, 
2-4 pm, 


Car to SanF ranciscoleaves 
Cowell at noon and leaves 
S.F, in the early evening. 
Cost: $1.50 ( see Arts and 
Lectures Office). 


“21 cm. Observations of 
Galaxies,’ an astronomy 
colloquium by Dr. Morton 
Roberts, National Radio Ob- 
servatory. Academic 
Senate Conference Room, 
Central Services Building, 
3 pm. 


‘Chinese Fire Drill’? will 
be shown by Mr, Will Hindle, 
experimental film maker, at 
the artseminar. NS 3,7 pm. 


THURSDAY MAY 23 
“Requiem for a Heavy- 


weight’? starring Anthony 
Quinn, Jackie Gleason, Mic- 


$1.00 DINNERS 
MON. THRU FRI. 
5:30 TO 7:00 


THE LOCAL 


IN CAPITOLA 


STEAM BEER 


POOL GOOD MUSIC 
DARTS FRIENDLY 
CHESS ATMOSPHERE 


BIG SANDWICHES 


DICK’S PIZZA 
AND CHARBROIL 


1226 SOQUEL AVE. 
423 — 9898 


OPEN 11:39 AM) M-F 
OPEN S:PMSUN.. 


CLOSED SAT. 


key Rooney, and Julie Har- 
ris, Sponsored by the Psy- 
chology Club, NS 3, 8 pm, 
50¢, 


SATURDAY MAY 25 


“The Bedford Incident’? 
Starring Sidney Poitier, 
Richard Widmark, and Mar- 
tin Balsam, NS 3, 7:30 & 
10; 50: 


Spring Thing Art Exhibit, 
Field House, 10 am-7 pm, 


SUNDAY MAY 26 


‘*La Notte’’, an Italian film 
with English sub-titles, di- 
rected by Michelangelo "An- 
tonioni, starring Jeanne 
Moreau and Marcello Mast- 
roianni, Sponsored by Films 
768, NS 3, 6:30 & 8:45 pm, 
75¢. 


SPRING THING!!! Watch 
for further information. 


NOTE: 

“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost?’, 
May 17, 18, 19 and May 24, 
24, and 26 at 8 pm with 
matinee performances on 
May 18 and 25 at 2:30 (ge- 
neral $2; UCSC community 
$1) Performances at the new 
Barn Theatre. Tickets ave 
ailable at Arts and Lec- 
tures. 


SELECTMEN 


Cowell Selectmen were 
chosen last night at College 
Night in the usual manner of 
drawing names from a hat. 
Jasper Rose acting Provost, 
drew the names of one fresh- 
man, One sophomore, and one 
junior. The new Selectmen 
will serve the Cowell Assem- 
bly for the following academ- 


ic year. The students are 
Mitchell Page (freshman), 
Peter Silten (sophomore), 


and Ann Griffin (junior), 


The Selectmen are respon- 
sible for calling meetings of 
the Assembly and repres-~ 
enting Cowell College at Uni- 
versity functions where a re- 
presentative is required. 
Next year’s Selectmen were 
chosen from among seven 
completing petitions, 


TUTORIAL BOOK 


Photographer Al Lowry is 
compiling a book of photo- 
graphs that envision the 
friendship, challenge and 
creativity of the UCSC Tu- 
torial Project. 500 copies of 
Mr. Lowry’s book will be 
available to students, faculty, 
and staff of UCSC on May 17. 


Carol Seron, of the Tu- 
torial Project, is in charge 
of salesoncampus. Each book 
will cost $3.95 and the pro- 
fits will be used to support 
the Tutorial Project. If all 


500 copies of the Lowry book 
are sold, a profit of appro- 
ximately $1000 will be matched 
by $2000 from the Regents of 


Ca cal eat PM FRI.-SAT. 
5 PM —=~9 PM WEEKDAYS 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


U,.C, to be used for the under- 
priveleged children who parti- 
cipate in the Tutorial Project. 
Tables will be set up at each 
college dining hall on May 17, 
where students will be able 
to purchase this collection of 
photographs. 


SANDY BULL 


‘‘A superb guitarist’’ 
--says Andy Lachman, 


Tutorial Project presents 
Sandy Bull in concert, Tues- 
day, May 21, in the Stevenson 
Dining Hall. 


The performance will begin 
at 8 p.m. Tickets are $2 for 
the University Community and 
$3 for the public. 


ART EXHIBIT 


Abstract paintings and draw- 
ings by Sonya Rapoport, Ber-= 
keley artist, are currently on 
exhibit in the Crown College 
Dining Hall. 


Executed in unusual tech- 
niques, the works combine 
acrylic painting with silk- 
screen printing, or utilize 
commercial flower-printed 
linen as a ‘‘canvas’’, Fluid, 
abstract shapes suggest gentle 
movement = a quality also 
evident in the artist’s large, 
delicately shaded pencil draw- 
ings. 


The exhibit, which came to 
Crown direct from a recent 
gallery show at the Richmond 
Art Center, will be open to 
the public through Wednesday, 
June 12. 


Born in Boston in 1923, 
Mrs. Rapoport received her 
B.A, degree from New York 
University and her M.A, from 
the University of California, 
Berkeley. Her daughter, 
Hava, is a student at Crown 
College. 


FAIR PLAY 
FROM PAGE 2 


by the players of one team, 
need they report only the score 
and action of their tussel. 


More specifically those 
teams that try hard and have 
a great deal of fun, but win 
rarely, are rightly found at 
the bottom of the standings 
--yet, their records are 
hardly ever accurate. 


Let it be known (here, since 
it might not appear in the 
sports section) that Burt’s 
Bureaucrats, behind the 
strong right arm of Jim ‘‘Cate- 
fish’? Lunny, the strong arm 
and bat of Don Hubner and 
Burt Rees and using syn- 
chronized logistical mobility, 
won a one-hit 13-2 victory over 
Homo Erectus. Our record 
is now 2-5 -- bring on the 
White Soxs. 


Angrily, 
Bur'!’s Bureaucrats 


Attention Faculty, Staff 
and Students 


Evelyn Wood 


Reading Dynamics 
class is being formed 
for the summer. 


The deadline for sign—ups 
is May 22 
If you are interested 
contact Gary Cowan 
Stevenson College Box 4196 
or phone 426-8100. ext. #79. 
Reduced Rate is Possible 
if Enough People Sign Up 


VOGLER REVIEW 


have happened with Shakes- 
peare’s play--as if it too had 
been waiting quietly all these 
years to be brought to life, or 
waiting for the life-potential 
in it to be released. 


I use ‘‘released’’ advisedly, 
for the play, the actors, and 
the language truly do break 
loose. The artificiality of the 
language, the inanity of the 
plot, the stereotyped implaus- 
ibility of the characters are 
overcome by the sheer vital- 
ity of performance. By being 
theatrical, stagey and exag- 
gerated, with no pretense of 
mere realism or contem- 
porary relevance, the play 
turns out to have an uncanny 
relevance and appeal at many 
different levels. The foolish- 
ness of youth, the pretense of 
age, the absurdity of speech 
and language, all must give 
way to the most simple and 
complicated phenomenon of 
human life--the desire to find 
a person of the opposite sex, 
to exist for that person and 
to have that person exist for 
you. 


Eric Christmas has chosen 
and cast the play with amaze 
ing skill. The youthfulness 
of the play and of the main 
plotline is supported larz2ly 
by ‘‘discovered’’taleat, Their 
enerzy and animal spiriis tend 
to exceed their drainaiic 
skills, but this :50 turns out 
to have been part of the plot. 
The king of Navarre and his 
Lords are not as good actors 
as they thought; and Robert 
Masterson as the King, with 
Michael Fiske and Cristiano 
Forster as his Lords are good 
actors in their ability to ex- 
press this dimension of the 
play. Barbara Gilman, as the 
Princess of France, with 
Diane Lucas, Kathryn Martin 
and Olivia Parrish, avoid the 
trap of passivity which their 
roles set. The kind of fem- 
inity they project is a posite 
ive thing, subtly varied from 
one to another in quality, yet 
basically what all the swains 
want most in this world even 
though they don’t know it. 


The harder parts are those 
of the older characters, for 
they must be both better and 
worse than the younger gener- 
ation. Better, in the acquired 
skill and mannerisms, yet 
worse in being more removed 
from spontaneous expression 
of their ‘‘natural’’ selves. The 
actors for these parts must 
seem to be completely arti- 
ficial, yet convey, from some 
inner recess, the same bio- 
logical reality they share with 
the younger generation, I can 
find no fault with Alan Chad- 
wick as Don Adriano de Ar- 
mando, in the largest of these 
parts, When he is on stage 
he is the center of it, wherever 
he moves. Many of his exits 
were followed by spontaneous 
and well-deserved applause. 
Peter Smith plays Holofernes 
with such relish and convic- 
tion that he seems to find it 
hard not to smile at himself, 
as if he knew that no man 
could be that ridiculous. Or 
perhaps the joke is that all 
are that ridiculous if the truth 
be known. William Shipley is 
a subdued but eager clergy- 
man, worshipful by nature (as 
are all the characters) but 
knowing even less than they 
who he is or what he really 
should worship, 


TAMPICO KITCHEN 
and 


COCK TAIL a 


ER 


DINING AN ANDY DANCING 
LIVE MUSIC 


820—2 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ, CA. 95960 


In the epicene _ role, 
Mooney is an excellent Boyet, 
trying to be all.mind and no 
body, yet continually and 
humorously finding that he to 
had a body, and the same 
problems in managing it that 
plague the others, Dut, 
Played by Robert Bentley, 
exists only from the neck 
down, The others may be 
foolish for pretending that 
they have transcended their 
bodies, but Bentley nicely 
counterpoints this error by 
showing the inertia of the op- 
posite excess. Richard Carr 
as Costard and Terri Cooley 
as Jaquenetta have only to be 
‘‘natural”’ in their parts. Few 
things are harder to express, 
yet Carr does it to perfec- 
tion. 


The hardest role in the 
Play, especially for a student 
and a contemporary actor, is 
that of Moth, page to Armando, 
Language is the essence of 
all the roles, of course, but 
for the diminutive Moth 
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presumption for me to tell a 
would-be audience that one 
production or another is not 
worth their time, that they 
would do better to stay at home 
and fall asleep. Where aper- 
son must attend a particular 
production to quench his theat- 
rical appetite, the critic is an 
idle fool to tell him inadvance 
whether their time is to be 
well spent, since spent it will 
be. 


Nevertheless, as it is the 
critic’s natural calling to 
judge, I shall. Judgement is, 
in the case of Eric Christmas’ 
‘‘Love’s Labours Lost,’’ a 
warm pleasure, ‘‘Love’s La- 
bours Lost is, in my modest 
opinion, love’s: labours won.It 
deserves audiences witha joie 
de vivre to match its own, 
In terms of merit, it merits. 
In terms of pleasure, the 
terms which the director, 
players and musicians prefer, 
it is pleasurable and hence 
good, very good indeed. It is 
the best play we have seen here 
this year, and it is the choic- 
est, most fast - moving 
‘‘Love’s Labours Lost?’ any of 
us better hope to see during 
our lives on earth. Ifa person 
needs to be told what to do, 
I think he ought to be told to 
see this play. 


I should like to sayit comes 
at the right time in the right 
place. It is the right time, 
because it gives a little po- 
lish to an otherwise lacklus- 
tre quarter, It is in the right 
place because we are here to 
see it, budt there is more, 


Because the play satirized 
the academician, and because 
this is a university, we have 
further reason to say that the 
play is at the right place 
(who will miss the point?), 
Also, we are mostly hote 
blooded under-graduates, and 
the play is bawdy and sexy 
enough to appeal to our sort 
of person--and it is witty as 
well, studded with enough 
below -the -belt puns to en- 
tertain the most discerning of 
pleasure ~Seeking audiences 
which cannot, will not, and b 
ter not miss the jests which 
the players are subtle enough 
to present properly. By and 
large, they restrain their own 
delight in Shakespeare’s jokes 
for our sake, dry wit being 
the best. At times, however, 
they forget their audience, 
display too much pleasure and, 
in so doing, destroy the spec= 
tators’! In any case, the jokes 
are plentiful, there is muchhi- 
larity, and the play is a per- 
fect place to begin an evening’s 
entertainment with a pretty 
lady. No one should shy 
from the play for dread of it 
being ‘‘too heavy; whatever 
philosophy there is, is palat- 
able and passing--the more 


| language is all, 
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words alone 
must do what gesture and cos- 
tume do for the other char- 
acters. Considering this dif- 
ficulty, Renee Anspach gives 
an admirable perfor:nance. At 
times she is too shrill, at 
times too hard to follow. Exe 
cept for Chadwick, Smith and 
Mooney, this is true of other 
parts as well, but less notice- 
able. 


A final word must be said 
for the general production, the 
costumes, lighting, makeup 
and especially the music. All 
blend into the total effect with 
the precision and effective- 
ness of truly good theatre. 
The work of Deena Ferringno 
and her many assistants is ime= 
pressive throughout. The 
music, used sparingly, is ex- 
cellent, and the concluding 
song composed and conducted 
by Paul Rabwin, provides a 
beautiful conclusion. It cap- 
tures perfectly the delicacy 
and vigor of the whole pro- 
duction. 
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tedious sections having been 
kindly deleted by the director 
--and the play fairly gallops 
along. It seems a short, all 
too short, two hours when the 
last scene arrives. The last 
words are delivered by inimit- 
able Alan Chadwick (as Don 
Armando) who displays an un+ 
accustomed warmth and pas- 
Sion which is usually over- 
shadowed by his dynamic, for- 
mal and formidable precision, 
which, to me, Seemed some- 
how cold. Many will growsen- 
timental at the abrupt end, for 
the story itself --we do not 
know if our precious gentle- 
man will marry the praise- 
worthy ladies of their choice 
--but also for the poignant 
thought that it would be good 
for the play to last perhaps 
for another half-hour or so. 


Most people are not famil- 
iar with this play--a loser 
which is rarely produced or 
read--and so it would not be 
overtly common sensical for 
me to opine on the relative 
merits of the players. They 
all played their roleswith res- 
traint, the order of my crit- 
icism is trivial. To fault the 
actors would be to say, for in= 
stance, that Cris Forester’s 
Teutonic accent hampers his 
diction. What does that mean 
but the spectator ought to be 
attentive to catch every word. 
I could carp over fumbled 
lines, but that amounts to ex- 
travagant nonsense. The 
greatest quarrel I have is with 
Christmas’ odd decision to up- 
date the play to a setting in 
Victorian England. Post-in- 
dustrial setting for an aca- 
demic court of this kind. 
Sometimes the updating 
waxes ludicrous, as when Mike 
Fiske, as Dumaine, enters 
with a straw hat and pinstripe 
pants. Even the music--whicna 
**set the mood’4-sounded bar- 
oque. (Q.E.D,:; it sounded bar- 
oque, and quite good--thanks 
to the composer Paul Rabwin.) 


As an aside, Terri Cooley, 
with her delicious ‘Life is but 
a flower’ smilg makes a tan- 
talizing country maid, and 
arouses lust. And Dick Carr 
as the witty bumpkin is most 
outstanding when making his 
exits, yet is funny on stage, 
This will puzzle the reader 
until he has been a spectator 
to be won by the charm of 
his manner. 


If a new production is to 
the spectator like a blind date, 
then I advise him to have no 
fear. 


Iam one who would be will- 
ing to be a spectator a sec~ 
ond time--for the full pleas- 
ure of it, not as a critic who, 
before seeing the play, was 
full ofa critical strategy which 
now has entirely dissolved. 
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